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represented Oooke family of Virginia. This family has its tradition like many 
others, and as is generally the ease, tradition does not bear examination. The 
tradition is a funny one moreover. It says, that the immigrant Cooke, being a 
great hunter of "red foxes," selected as wife for this reason "a red-headed 
Jewess, beautiful in face and the first choice of the lot of maids sent over and 
sold as wives to the colonists. This story is wholly improbable for the reason 
that there are few red foxes in Gloucester county, and next because a union 
between a Christian and a Jewess in the seventeenth century would have been 
impossible. It is easy enough to explain the origin of the tradition. Doubt- 
less some red-headed member of the family of a later generation, after the 
fashion then prevalent of making family pedigrees, finding that the earliest 
known Cooke was "Mordecai Cooke," assumed for him a Jewish origin and 
sought for an explanation of his own red head in the auburn hue of his ances- 
tress. He entirely overlooked the fact that Old Testament names were very 
common among Christians in the seventeenth century. Cooke's name occur- 
ring in the Maryland records raises the suspicion that he was a Puritan instead 
of a cavalier. It is an interesting fact, not noticed by Professor Stubbs, that, 
according to the Maryland records, Mordecai Cooke married the widow of 
Michael Peasley, of York county, who died in 1649, and whose will mentions 
his son Henry, the founder of the Peasley school, in Gloucester county, in 
1675 — a charity still extant. A great many Puritans left York county to settle 
in Maryland, and York and the Isle of Kent in Maryland were represented 
together in the Virginia Legislature. No doubt investigation of English wills 
will settle some day the parentage of Mordecai Cooke. 

Memoibs of Gov. William Smith, of Vibginia. By Judge John W. Bell. 

1891. Printed by the Moss Engraving Company, New York. 

In the remarkable results of his public career, and in his character which 
was singularly pure and elevated, Virginia has had no man superior to William 
Smith, "Extra Billy 1 ' as he was often called. This name originated with 
Senator B. W. Leigh, of the adverse party, who, finding on the record some 
extra charges made by Mr. Smith, when running his mail stage through the 
South, tried to make the point of extravagance and corruption against the 
Democratic administration. The point was easily turned, however, by show- 
ing that the extra charges were for onerous public duties imposed, outside of 
his contract, upon Mr. Smith by the Postoffice Department over his rapidly 
developing route in the South. The name became one of honor. It was 
recognized that Mr. Smith was extra in every respect ; as a speaker who met 
in successful debate Virginia's great orators, William 0. Kives and James 
Harbour; as a politician, who without resorting to the low arts of intrigue, 
was still the favorite of the people ; as a statesman, who filled the offices of 
State Senator, Congressman and Governor ; and, as a military man, who took 
up the sword at sixty-five, and, by repeatedly hazarding his life at the head of 
his regiment in battle, rose from the rank of Colonel to that of Major-General. 
There are few in Virginia who do not remember his splendid bearing in private 
life. He was inexorably opposed to the use of liquor in elections, and was as 
grandly temperate and chivalrous as any Knight of Sir Walter Scott. No one 
can be other than benefited by reading Judge Bell's book and meditating upon 
the career of this noble son of Virginia, who is the subject of his memoir. 



